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North America. These two regions are the Argentine Pampa
and the State of Sao Paulo in Brazil. Railways have been easy
to construct owing to the comparative flatness of the Pampa
on the one hand, and of the coffee-producing districts of the
plateau on the other. When it is recollected that the mileage
of good roads in the entire continent is comparatively small, it
becomes clear that as regards overland transportation South
America is still much behind the other continents occupied by
Europeans, account being taken of the length of time since it
was first settled by them, and of the population it now holds.

Since both the Amazon and the Parana-Paraguay were navi-
gated by Spanish explorers early in the sixteenth century, it
appears strange that neither of these systems has developed into
an important arterial highway, at all events for the territories
up to the middle part of its course. The Amazon, it is true, is
used by ocean-going vessels as far as Manaos and even to Iquitos
in Peru, and the Madeira to Porto Velho towards the frontier
of Bolivia; but the amount of traffic that is carried is very
small in proportion to the area and resources of the basin. The
great obstacle to the fuller use of the Amazon navigation is the
fall line that crosses the lower courses of all the great south
bank tributaries except the Madeira shortly before they enter
the main stream (see Fig. 13). Vast areas of savannah county
In the interior of Brazil, which would otherwise find an outlet
by the Amazon, remain isolated and undeveloped. The Madeira,
though navigable from its confluence with the Amazon for some
600 or 700 miles, drains densely forested equatorial lowlands
which cannot attract settlers and whose only product has hitherto
been wild rubber, and the same is largely true of the only large
northern tributaries, namely the Rio Negro and the Japura.

The Parana and the Paraguay have both been used in a
limited way as a means of bringing products from the interior.
For over half a century regular services of steamboats have
been working on them. The Parana, however, in its course
through Argentina between the mouth of the Paraguay and
Santa Fe city is^ difficult to navigate. It has a marked annual
flood, so that suitable landing-places on its generally low banks
are hard to find; and its channels are apt to change owing to
the rapidity with which sandbanks are formed, swept away, and
re-formed elsewhere. Navigation on the Upper Parana is im-
peded by ledges of rock that cross the river just below Posadas
and is completely interrupted by the La Guayra cataract higher
up. Neither the Upper Parana nor the Paraguay has been as
fully utilized for commerce as might be expected owing to the
fact that much of the courses of both rivers lies between two